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ROSE VINCENT IN TROUBLE. 


HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF ‘STORY OF A CITY ARAB,”” 
CHAPTER XLII.—LETTERS FROM HOME. 


Tue letters which, at the close of our last chapter, we 
left Harry Rivers busily perusing were both varied in 
their contents and important to the fortunes of him to 
whom they were addressed. 

First of all was a letter from one of his late compan- 
ions in the exploring expedition which had been brought 
to so disastrous an ending, and who had heard of Harry’s 
rescue and safety from the Indian guides. This letter 
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was so far satisfactory to the reader, that it assured him 
of the escape of some, at least, of his friends from the 
perils by which they were surrounded. 

The next despatch Rivers opened was an official docu- 
ment, requiring his presence at Quebec as early as his 
health would permit him to travel, and stating that, 
should he accept it, employment was awaiting him until 
plans should be ripened for another expedition. 

Having satisfied himself respecting the contents of 
these papers, he laid them aside, and sat down ona 
grassy knoll to read with more attention a series of epis- 
tles in the superscriptions of which he recognised the 
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hand of his aunt Melly, and which dated from about 
the time of his leaving England to the latest mail. It 
will be understood that Harry’s absence on the expedi- 
tion had prevented these letters from before reaching his 
hands. 

According to their several temperaments, our readers 
may imagine for themselves the emotions which were 
stirred up in the mind of Rivers as he learned, for the first 
time, of the marriage of Clara Gilbert, and knew cer- 
tainly that his last vague hope—if such a hope still sur- 
vived—of winning her back again to his side was for 
ever extinguished. The letters told him also of Tom 
Carey’s trouble, and of his subsequent manly resignation ; 
and in the last epistle of all hints were given of the dis- 
pleasure which had fallen upon him in consequence of 
his abandonment of his former smuggling practices. 
Much of this latter information was plainly traceable to 
William Crickett, who, while craftily concealing his own 
personal interest in the matter, was always ready enough 
to convey to his mistresses’ ears as much of the infor- 
mation of the neighbourhood on the subject of the smug- 
glers and their doings as it was not necessary for his 
own purposes to conceal. There was, in fact, a double 
object to be served by this apparent simplicity and readi- 
ness to gossip: first, he pleased the ladies of the Priory, 
who, secluded as they were from society, were not re- 
moved from the weakness of desiring to know what 
society around them was doing; and next, Mr. Crickett 
was discerning enough to be aware that he could more 
easily keep himself in the shade by throwing the light 
of his dark lantern upon others. 

In each of the letters the ladies reminded Harry of 
their missing brother, and lamented the uncertainty 
which hung over his fate, which was the greater sorrow 
to them, they said, that it continued to bar, for an inde- 
finite period, their dear nephew from his own rightful 
inheritance m the Priory estate. 

There was a postscript to the last letter im the series : 
“We have been informed that Clara—that is, Mrs. 
Brooke—leads an unhappy life with her husband, who 
has already shown himself to be a great tyrant, and is 
also very mean and parsimonious, notwithstandmg the 
great sums he spent im fittimg up ‘The Hurlocks.’ He 
speaks very contemptuously of his poor young wife and 
her family in all companies, as we understand, and causes 
his door to be shut om almost all her friends. Is not 
this shocking, Harry, and so soon after marriage, too ?” 

“ Poor Clara!” said Rivers to himself, as he gathered 
up his budget of letters and slowly wended his way 
towards the farm. “Poor Clara!” he repeated: “if it 
were not for this, I could almost be glad to know that 
the foolish romance of my boyhood has ended, as all 
romances must in time end. I might have been happy 
with Clara, and made her happy; I think I could have 
done this ; but——” 

We will not pursue the young gentleman’s reflections 
farther. But it is betraying no confidence to say that, a 
little to his own surprise, the news of Clara’s marriage 
did not make him very unhappy. Perhaps a good deal 
of hot blood had escaped from the wounds which, in 
Annette’s opinion, had left behind such an ugly scar on 
his once handsome countenance, and had given a slightly 
perceptible halt to his gait; or perhaps active employ- 
ment had purged his mind of “foolish romance ;” or 
perhaps absence had wrought half acure. Whatever the 
cause, it is certain that Henry Rivers bore up with com- 
mendable philosophy under the intelligence which, at 
one time, would have pierced him through and through 
with sorrow. 


Sorry no doubt he was. He was sorry to learn that 





Clara was unhappy, just as he was sorry for his poor 
friend Tom Carey ; and so, as he slowly walked over the 
ground which lay between him and the farm, his 
thoughts were pretty equally divided between the two, 
passing alternately from the cottage at Robin’s Hurst, 
where Tom was patiently bearing his heavier grief and 
his lighter cares in life, to the great house of “The 
Hurlocks,” where the young wife was fretting under the 
yoke of unequal matrimony. 

There were other thoughts, too, stirred in his mind 
by certain portions of the letters he had just read, and 
producing much perplexity there. To our readers, who 
have been let into the secret of Captain Vincents life, 
and his actual and positive relationship to his not very 
welcome guest, it may seem strange that no discovery 
had been made by Henry Rivers in his long sojourn in 
the settlement, especially as the pseudonym of his 
host but half concealed the former name, with which 
Harry was acquainted. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the story of his 
missing relative was not at all familiar to Rivers; he 
had heard it only once, and then as a tale of some by- 
gone days with which he had no personal concern, and 
which, consequently, had made no very deep impression 
on his memory. If he thought about the matter at all, 
it was to conclude that his vagrant uncle was long since 
dead—had died, probably, as he had lived, an unhappy 
prodigal and libertine; and though he might have 
known that, failing other descendants, or in the absence 
of any other claimant, the Priory estate not only would 
by legal right become his own, but even at that time 
could probably have been recovered by him, this very 
fact would have caused him more determinately to 
banish the subject from his thoughts. He was wise 
enough to know that, if he had suffered his mind to dwell 
on the story he had heard from the lips of his relatives, 
covetous desires might have arisen there which it would 
have been difficult to subdue; and hewas generous enough 
to determine that while either of his maiden aunts lived 
they should not, by him, be disturbed m the peaceful 
possession of their only home and their very moderate 
competency. 

There was certainly the circumstance of the name, 
which might have given a clue to the secret of Harry’s 
host. But the name was a common enough surname; 
and, setting aside any other points of resemblance, 
there was nothing so remarkably striking in the coinci- 
dence to excite even curiosity, much less suspicion of 
identity. 

We have not said, however, that Henry Rivers had no 
suspicion that his mother’s brother, Vincent Fleming, 
and George Vincent, late captain in the —th regiment 
of foot in the revolted American colonies, might possibly 
be one and the same individual ; but with regard to any 
such suspicion we shall speak presently. Meanwhile we 
accompany Harry to the farm-house, where he found the 
Indian runner seated at a table, and more suv, that is to 
say, after the manner of the aborigines in general, making 
up for his enforced abstinence of many days by voraciously 
feeding on a plentiful meal set before him. A few ques- 
tions put to him by the young Englishman elicited the 
information that, his mission being brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, he was in no hurry to return to those 
who sent him, and was willing to wait at the settlement 
till it should please his friend “with the open hand” to 
require his services as a guide through the forests. 
Having settled this matter to his satisfaction, Harry 
Rivers sought the companion of his evening stroll, whom 
he found in her own small apartment, but not alone. 
Her father was standing near her, with a flushed and 
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angry countenance, and she herself was agitated and in 
tears. 

“Tt is not true, father; believe me it is not true,” 
Rivers heard her say, in a gentle, pleading voice, as he 
entered the room. He would have retired, but Mr. Vin- 
cent, with a quick and almost fierce gesture, beckoned 
him to remain. With an equally impatient movement 
he requested, or rather commanded, his daughter to 
leave the apartment. Rose hesitated for one moment; 
and then, with a mute appeal to Harry, which said, as 
plainly as looks could speak, “ Be patient, and forbearing, 


_ and gentle,” she complied. 


“Please to be seated, sir,” said Mr. Vincent, when 
his daughter had closed the door behind her. “It is 
time we understood each other. You are a well-bred 
gentleman, and a well-read gentleman: you are ac- 
quainted with the fables of old Alsop, no doubt.” This 
was spoken with a tremulous voice, that belied the 
attempted calmness of manner with which it was accom- 
panied. 

The guest silently assented to the literary impeach- 
ment. 

“ And you remember the fable, sir—no, not the fable ; 
it was a true history, be sure—the history of a frozen 
adder, that used its recovered power for mischief in 
murdering the peace and happiness of his foolish 
preserver.” 

“TI remember the fable, or the history, if you will, sir,” 
said Rivers ; “but I am at a loss to guess why it should 
be thus recalled to my mind.” 

“Oh, sir, the application is not so very difficult and 
far-fetched,” rejoined the old settler, bitterly. “I should 
have thought, Mr. Rivers, that your acute understanding 
might have solved the riddle, and supplied you with a 
moral to the fable. A fable is nothing without its moral, 
you know.” 

“T am yet at a loss to understand you, Captain Vin- 
cent,” said Harry. “I trust only that no behaviour of 
mine has given.rise to the trouble which I saw but just 
now on the countenance of Miss Vincent, and to the 
agitation of your own mind, my kind friend. It would 


indeed be but a sorry return for all your goodness, were 


I deserving of such a reproach as your words and man- 
ner would imply.” 

“Tt is a sorry return, Mr. Rivers,” said the unhappy 
man. “J wished only to wear out the remainder of my 
days in such peace as was leftme. I sought no man’s 
society, least of all yours, young sir. Ihave borne what 
was laid upon me to bear. IfI sinned, surely I have 
suffered. Why do you look at me so earnestly ?” he 
asked, with wild incoherence; “and why have you fol- 
lowed me to my poor retreat? If evil must hunt the 
violent man to overthrow him, I see not why you should 
be the instrument of my punishment—you, of all others.” 

“Tam of your opinion, Captain,” said Harry, quietly 
and soothingly; for there was a strange, wild, rambling 
fire in the eyes of his host, which told too surely of latent 
insanity. “Iam of your opinion,” he repeated. “I, of 
all others, am so bound to you, my dear friend, by ties 
of gratitude, that it would be more than ordinarily base 
were I intentionally to bring sorrow upon you or yours; 
and if I should unhappily be, without intention, such an 
instrument as you speak of, my regret would only cease 
with my life, I am sure.” 

“You speak prettily, Mr. Rivers,” returned the gentle- 
man; “but ‘ words are but wind,’ as the poet says—you 
see I can quote poetry as well as you, sir—and when 
deeds give the lie to words, how is it then, Mr. Rivers ?” 

“Tt is plain, I see, that I have, without intention or 
knowledge on my part, offended you, Mr. Vincent,” said 





Rivers, calmly. “I deeply regret it; but you will do me 
the justice, I feel sure, to tell me the nature of my par- 
ticular offence before we part. I shall soon, very soon, 
leave your hospitable house, sir; nay, I am ready to 
leave it this very hour if it is your wish; and we shall 
probably never meet again. It would make me very 
unhappy to reflect that we had parted in coolness or in 
anger. What, then, have I done to excite your dis- 
pleasure ?” 

“The adder, sir! the adder!” exclaimed the stricken 
man, impatiently. “ Naturalists call it a viper, I believe ; 
but it is all the same. I told you of the adder, Mr. 
Rivers, that laid in the bosom of the man who was so 
foolish as to put it there till its life and venom returned ; 
and then you know what followed, for you have read 
Aisop, you know, sir.” 

“But you have mistaken me cruelly, sir, if you think 
that I have acted, or am capable of acting, that part 
towards you,” returned Rivers. ‘On the contrary, if 
there were but a way open to me of showing how much 
I feel the obligations under which I am laid to yourself 
and your daughter, and indeed to all your household—” 

“ You can do it,” broke in Mr. Vincent, eagerly. “ You 
speak of leaving us: it is well. Add only to this, that 
you will be pleased to forget that we have ever met. 
Say this, and we will part in peace, if not in friend- 
ship.” 

“You ask more than I can promise, sir,” replied 
Rivers; “ you yourself surely know how hard, how im- 
possible, it is to forget the past; but-——” 

He could say no more; for even while he was speak- 
ing his unhappy friend uttered a loud despairing cry, 
and hastily left the room. In a few seconds only he 
perceived him from the window, walking rapidly and 
with disordered steps across the clearing, towards a 
small inclosure which, sheltered and shaded by a plant- 
ation of firs, served as the burying-ground of the small 
settlement. While Rivers hesitated whether or not to 
follow, and make further attempts to soothe the strangely 
disordered mind of his host, he was partly relieved by 
seeing Rose quietly following her father. Trusting to 
her gentle influence to bring back the perturbed man to 
calmer thoughts, yet anxious for her safety, the young 
man watched at the window till the shades of the dark- 
ening twilight almost shut out the scene; and then, to 
his relief, he was able to trace dimly the faint outlines 
of the father and daughter emerging from the burial- 
ground, arm linked in arm. 

A few minutes later they entered the apartment. 

“Mr. Rivers, I have to apologize for leaving you 
abruptly just now; so Rose tells me.” Captain Vincent 
extended his hand as he spoke, and kindly grasped that 
of his guest. “Iwas not aware, but I am sadly obli- 
vious at times, I am afraid. You will forgive my rude- 
ness, I am sure.” 

It is needless to say that Harry Rivers eagerly dis- 
claimed all thought of taking offence; and the evening 
passed away peacefully, until Mr. Vincent, pleading 
indisposition, retired to his chamber. The other mem- 
bers of the household soon followed his example; and 
before the waning moon had risen the house was 
wrapped in the quiet of peaceful slumber. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—NIGHT THOUGHTS AND A PARTING. 
Rivers retired to his room, but not to sleep. His mind 
was too busy to permit slumber to descend very readily 
on his eyelids; and the various incidents of the day 
passed in review before him. Naturally he dwelt on 
the strange bearing towards him of his host, and the 
still stranger charge which had been brought against 
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himself, convincing him of what he had before occa- 
sionally feared, that Captain Vincent was not altogether 
and always in his right mind. Many minute circum- 
stances tending to this conclusion came before his 
memory, though the unhappy man had never, till the 
past evening, evinced such unmistakable symptoms of 
insanity. At the same time, if mad, there was some 
method in his madness. Plainly, to Harry’s thoughts, 
the charges brought against himself pointed to a sus- 
picion, on the part of his host, that he was playing with 
the affections of Rose Vincent, and either deceiving her 
into a belief that he cared for her, or was actually 
contemplating a closer and dearer connection with her 
than her father approved. 

For the first time since he had known Rose Vincent, 
Rivers began to analyze the nature of the sentiments 
which hitherto he had been contented to entertain 
towards her. Until the day just passed he had believed 
himself to be proof against the allurement of a second 
love. Deep, deep buried in the sepulchre of the past, 
were all the tender emotions of that mysterious passion, 
and disappointment had set her seal upon the door. 
There had been a sort of gloomy satisfaction in thinking 
this; so that the foolish young fellow could have responded 
to the poetic nonsense which somebody or other once 
upon a time penned when in a frantic mood— 

** There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 

But the belief which he gravely entertained, that he was 
most miserable; that his heart was robbed of its richest 
treasure ; that his affections were blighted; that “ the 
freshness of his life’s young” something or other 
“nothing could now restore”—this true and honest, but 
very ridiculous belief had received a powerful shock not 
many hours before, when he read of the marriage of his 
inconstant Clara. Positively, he had read this fearful 
announcement with little more emotion than he would 
have felt had Clara Gilbert been the most indifferent 
acquaintance he had ever known; with so little emotion 
that, when he thought of it again, he was quite shocked 
at his own insensibility, as well as puzzled; so shocked 
that, for decency’s sake, and to pacify his. conscience, he 
strove to get up a little tumult in his own mind. But 
it would not do. ‘ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba?” came into his thoughts; and he almost 
laughed at his own folly. 

But then came the grave perplexity ; and Harry dwelt 
upon it gravely, as an honourable man would. He had 
been so sure of his own imperturbability, frozen-hearted- 
ness, impregnability—call it what you will, or what he 
might—that it took him quite by surprise to find that 
this little Rose of the woodlands and wilds was very 
dear to him; in short, that the regard and esteem in 
which he held her were something different from fra- 
ternal affection, and far beyond the requirements of an 
ordinary friendship. 

“Yes, there was method in Captain Vincent’s mad- 
ness, after all”—so Harry Rivers argued—* he has seen 
what I have been ignorant of; and no wonder his anger 
has risen against me, an unknown man in the colony, an 
unprincipled adventurer, for anything he can tell. He 
might have been more rational in his anger, certainly ; 
but then I am convinced he has his hours and days of 
—well, say melancholy. Poor Rose!” 

And this mental exclamation brought Harry Rivers 
back again to the starting-point—poor Rose !—and he 
persuaded himself that he was quite clear and positively 

convinced that “poor Rose” did not participate in his 
own newly discovered tenderness. She think of him as 
2 lover, or look upon him in any other light than as a 





common acquaintance! No; he was very clear on that 
point. 

It may be a question whether this certainty in his own 
mind gave Harry such unmixed satisfaction as it ought 
to have given, considering that he felt it to be his first 
and imperative duty to crush the incipient feeling which 
had, somehow or other, sprung up unawares and taken 
possession of his heart. Every man naturally likes to 
be admired, and is gratified in believing that he has in- 
spired an interest for himself in a woman’s breast, espe- 
cially if that sentiment or feeling be reciprocated by 
himself. So when Rivers said within himself, “I am 
sure Rose Vincent does not care for me,” though he 
knew it was best that it should be so, you will pardon 
him that a slight pang—well, of mortified vanity, if you 
please—mingled with the gladness the full belief excited. 

But why this sudden determination on the part of 
Rivers, that, be the state of the young lady’s affections 
towards himself, and his towards her, what they might, 
he could not possibly marry her? Well, really there are 
such mysteries in the human heart, and such hidden 
springs of human thoughts and actions, that it is often 
difficult to discover them, or to understand them when 
discovered. Perhaps, however, our present hero’s rash 
conclusion admits of some explanation. For instance, 
Harry Rivers had some old-fashioned notions about the 


honour and obedience due to parents in such cases; and - 


he might have argued that, seeing Captain Vincent was 
so violently excited by the bare suspicion of such an 
alliance being projected, as to be driven temporarily out 
of his senses by it, it therefore could never be. Or 
he might possibly have thought of his own poor bare 
few remaining acres of land in England, and contrasted 
them with the broad and fertile domains of Rose’s 
father, and have asked himself with what face he could 
ask her to link her flourishing with his dilapidated for- 
tunes. Even the sanguine hopes he had once enter- 
tained of building up a new edifice of substantial pros- 
perity, in the appointment he yet held, seemed very far 
from being speedily accomplished. At any rate, before 
it could be reached it was evident, as he had already 
experienced, that many dangers would have to be 
passed through; and he might naturally shrink from 
asking Rose to share, if not in those actual dangers, in 
the anxious cares they must embrace. 

Setting aside, or in addition to, these problematical 
but probable considerations, we may reasonably imagine 
that, as a burnt child is said to dread the fire, so our 
friend Harry, having once passed through a pretty con- 
siderable scorching of his really pure and manly affec- 
tions, was in no hurry to put them again to the same 
risk. Who can blame him? 

Again, we are bound to state that, strong-minded and 
soundly sensible as we hope we have shown Rivers to 


be, there was one weakness in his mental armour. He’ 


had a family name to sustain (or thought he had), though 
he had lost a family estate. And, however lovely and¢ 
lovable Rose Vincent might be, and was, he would 
have shrunk (supposing all things else had been favour- 
able and equal)—shrunk from the obscurity, not to say 
mystery, which attached to her origin. Good genealo- 
gical tree! to think of a Rivers contracting an alliance 
with the family of a Canadian farmer, who at best had 
been but a provincial officer, and who obstinately refused, 
as Harry had heard, to give any account of his parent- 
age, birthplace, and earlier life! . 
Now, all these reasons were patent enough on the 
surface of the question; but deeper down in the recesses 
of his heart was the suspicion that in this somewhat 
morose and determinately reserved man he had found 
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his missing relative, and the certainty, if it were so, 
that he himself was recognised by the recluse, and that 
the recognition had stirred up some unaccountable feel- 
ings of dislike in the mind of that relative. 

It would be superfluous to examine one by one the 
various hypotheses on which Harry’s suspicions were 
founded: it is enough to say, that though collectively 
they had some weight and strength, singly each was as 
light and fragile in his estimation as a spider’s thread ; 
so that, while he half entertained the belief to which 
they led, he thought himself exceedingly weak to be 
beguiled by the romance of a too fertile imagination. 

An easy, or at least an obvious way of solving these 
doubts, which had long been accumulating in Harry’s 
mind, would have been for him to have put a few 
straightforward and blunt questions to his host; as 
thus: “Captain George Vincent, be so kind as to tell 
me truly, is not your right and proper name Vincent 
Fleming? And won’t you own to having a property in 
England called Hurlock Priory ? And don’t you acknow- 
ledge to having left behind you there three sisters, one 
whereof is dead P” 

Or, supposing that pushing inquiries such as these 
might have been considered somewhat unpolite and 
triflingly offensive, not to say impertinent, there is no 
doubt that Rivers might have attempted to open the 
way to an explanation by placing before his host the 
salient points of his own personal and family history, 
and by dwelling with some emphasis on the singular 
coincidence in the surname of that gentleman and the 
given name of the vagrant uncle who had been so wild 
in his youth and so unfortunate in his early manhood, 
and of whom, for a quarter of a century and more, no 
traces had been discovered. 

Harry Rivers, however, had taken neither of these 
courses: astrong and punctilious sense of honour would 
have deterred him from prying into any man’s secrets ; 
and he had received no encouragement from Mr. Vincent 
to reveal his own, if he had any to reveal. In short, 
on the night to which our story has brought us the 
only conclusion at which Harry had arrived was this: 
that he had no substantial grounds for the idea which 
had perplexed him; and that, even if the idea were cor- 
rect, he had no business to disturb or pry into the 
incognito of a man by whose hospitality his own life had 
been preserved. Acting on this delicacy of feeling, 
Harry had in his former letters to his relatives forborne 
to broach the subject of his vague suspicions, and had 
even avoided mentioning the name of his Canadian 
friends; and now he determined to maintain this reti- 
cence. “It would but torment the dear, kind-hearted, 
affectionate ladies, to tell them all my fancies,” thought 
Harry to himself, as he turned over on his pillow; “and 
it would do no good. Melly and Prissy hold the pro- 
perty of their brother on easy enough terms: may they 
live a thousand years to enjoy it! At any rate, it will be 
time enough to think of myself, and my own rights or 
wrongs, when they are gone.” 

“To be sure,” thought Harry, in continuation—but 
he was half-asleep by this time—*I should like to know 
whether I have any claim to call that pretty darling 
Rose by the name of cousin. But that would do me no 
good, nor her either; we shall never see each other 
again, I dare say; and”—here we may suppose the 
sleepy-headed fellow heaved a great sigh—“and best 
that we shouldn’t. And—yes, I’ll go away to-morrow. 
I told Rose that I would stay another week; but I 
didn’t know then what I know now.” 

We may suppose these thoughts to have come and 
gone between waking and sleeping; and with this 





determination ended the incoherent rhapsody which we 
have been at the trouble, in this chapter, to put into 
something like consecutive order. 

Rose was very much surprised and not a little trou- 
bled the next morning, when Harry announced his inten- 
tion of leaving the settlement on the following day. 

“You are tired of our ‘Castle of Indolence,’ then ?” 
she said, not caring or not daring to refer to her father’s 
outbreak of the previous evening. 

“ Ah no!” 

“You are not fit to undertake the journey, indeed. 
You promised, too, that you would stay with us at least 
another week,” said Rose, falteringly. 

“Contingent on my receiving no letters; which have 
since arrived, you know, Miss Vincent.” 

“But the danger of travelling that long, long, and 
dreary journey.” 

“T have the advantage of an Indian guide. I shall 
do well, and get to the end of my journey safely, I trust, 
Miss Vincent.” 

Harry was very guarded, you see, almost cold and 
unthankful. It went to his heart to put on this studied 
indifference; but it was his duty, he argued within 
himself. 

And so that day passed away, and the morrow came. 
Not many preparations had to be made, for it was need- 
ful for the travellers to be unencumbered, except by a 
limited supply of food. When the time for parting 
came, Captain Vincent, who seemed to have forgotten 
what had taken place on the former day, courteously 
took leave of his guest; and Harry turned to Rose. 
His heart and his voice alike almost failed him as he 
attempted to say farewell, and looked into her pale, sor- 
rowing face, marked her trembling lips, and clasped her 
nearly death-cold hand. He was true to himself, how- 
ever, and in a few manly words, fraught with the 
emotion he could not hide, he thanked her for all her 
kindness to the poor wounded wanderer and fugitive ; 
but no word was spoken. of a return to the settlement. 
The parting was to be final; so each must have felt it. 





BARON WARD, 
POSTBOY AND PRIME MINISTER. 


Durine certain years of the decline of George II, the 
Sunday-school of Howden, a Yorkshire parish, con- 
tained a small boy named Thomas Ward among its 
pupils. He was grandson of: a labourer of the same 
name, whose character for integrity was known to gentle 
and simple in his neighbourhood; and the lad bid fair 
to inherit the family virtues, and add to them a shrewd- 
ness and ability of his own. A day of delivering prizes 
came to the school, and Tom Ward, having stood examin- 
ation well, and shown himself an apt scholar, received a 
bible as reward. What joy in the labourer’s cottage that 
night, as the boy proudly showed his prize to his beloved 
grand-parents! Would any prize in after-life exceed this, 
in its power of giving pleasure P 

Thirty years afterwards an Italian baron is travelling 
through Scotland on an errand concerning the abdication 
of a royal duke: he has iv his portfolio papers counter- 
signed “ Ward,” as prime minister in the principality of 
Parma. He stops for a few hours at Bolsover Castle, 
and, when invited to remain longer, he declines: he 
wishes to spend at least a day in the village of Howden, 
with his grandfather, the aged labourer aforesaid. He 
opens a small portmanteau, and shows the prizes of his 
manhood, which he has brought across the seas to 
gladden that first friend’s heart. They are the rich 
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decorations of the different orders of knighthood which 
Thomas Ward has received from various sovereigns: the 
Grand Cross of St. George; the Grand Cross of St. Louis 
of Parma; the Grand Cross of St. Joseph of Tuscany ; 
the Commander-Cross of the Iron Crown, proudest of 
all. What a mass of glittering insignia for the Yorkshire 
boy! and as inferior in their power of conferring delight, 
as in their intrinsic value, to the humble-looking bible- 
prize of his childhood. 

The training which Thomas Ward received at that 
Sunday-school made a man of him, as people say. It 
was almost his sole education; for his father was only a 
stud-groom in a trainer’s stables, and the boy followed in 
his steps at a very early age. When but fourteen he 
was sent with a horse tc Vienna, and remained there in 
the stables of Prince Lichtenstein. Thenceforward his 
life was passed on the Continent; but his character had 
been made in England, and the sound religious principles 
implanted which guided him in many a difficult conjunc- 
ture subsequently. 

“ He continued for some time in the service of Prince 
Lichtenstein,” writes Sir Bernard Burke, his biographer, 
“and his moral conduct wag uniformly good, while he 
distinguished himself by his knowledge of horses, and 
by his ability as a skilful trainer and fearless rider. He 
was very compactly built, and a light weight, and was 
frequently selected as a jockey to ride races. He gradu- 
ally rose in the stables of his master, and was at length 
induced to leave his service by the offer of promotion 
into that of a sovereign prince and member of a royal 
house. This was Charles Louis, Duke of Lucca.” 

He was a Bourbon, and subsequently shared the 
strange fate which emptied the thrones of Europe of 
that olden race; but at the time of Thomas Ward’s 
becoming one of his grooms his court was as brilliant as 
any on the Continent. This was in a great measure 
owing to the family relationships of the Duke and his 
Duchess: he was son of a king of Etruria, and grandson 
of a king of Spain; she was twin-sister of the princess 
who would be Empress of Austria, and held in her own 
person a general heirship to the Stuart and Tudor 
dynasties; and, as there was not much to do in the 
way of government at Lucca, the pair spent much of 
their time at the Viennese Court, waiting until the 
demise of the ex-Empress Maria-Louisa should give them 
their rightful dominion of Parma. 

Thomas Ward’s new master was no lay-figure of a 
prince. To many personal attractions he added much 
mind and an affectionate heart. His conversational 
powers were greatly admired, and not altogether be- 
cause princes can say what they please. His learning 
was extensive, his manners fascinating. He cast his 
eyes on the smart young English groom, and saw in his 
shrewd, sensible face an honesty and straightforwardness 
not always found in the attendants of sovereigns. For 
some time he noted his cleverness and good conduct 
before he thought of promoting him. Ward had not the 
handsome or striking exterior generally found in royal 
favourites: “he was undersized, and by no means well 
made, except for riding; his face was plain, but with an 
expression in which there was a remarkable union of 
simplicity and shrewdness. His complexion was light. 
His eyes were gray, quick, and penetrating. He was 
thoroughly English in his air and manner, and in 
nothing more than in his extreme neatness in dress and 
cleanliness of person.” ‘These moderate qualifications 
were Thomas Ward’s recommendations to the Duke; 
added to the good sense and good conduct which dis- 

tinguished him. 

The future Baron’s first step in promotion was from 
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the stables to the antechamber of his patron: he became 
under-valet. During five years he made gradual pro- 
gress in favour, until he filled, in 1836, the important 
office of confidential attendant. The Duke’s liking for 
him being no sudden freak of fancy, but a slow growing 
attachment founded on esteem, he met with no “ cataracts 
or breaks” of humour which might have caused his down- 
fall. For about seven years he enjoyed the confidence of 
his master in the humble post of principal valet, and 
would have been thoroughly satisfied to climb no higher 
at court. “Vaulting ambition” was not his: he never 
made a conscious effort for place or power. 

The Duke, coming fo England for our own Queen’s 
coronation, brought the whilom Yorkshire boy with him. 
“He must at that time have seen, at an awful distance, 
some of those political notabilities with whom it was his 
fate, a few years after, to mingle in the associations of 
diplomatic life.’ Whata strange stride—from a prince’s 
dressing-room to his ambassador’s chair! None ever took 
the step more gracefully and less pretentiously than did 
Thomas Ward. While at the summit of royal favour 
no person heard a boast from his sensible lips; he lived 
in a small, neat house near the palace, and went about 
his duties as simply and steadily as when he was a groom. 
Consequently, he had not the heritage of popular hate so 
universally accorded to royal favourites: the Lucchese 
had all a good word for Signor Tommaso. 

Gradually the Duke came to consult him about every- 
thing—even the vexed questions of statesmanship and the 
complications of Italian politics. He made him keeper 
of his privy purse, and thus discovered the remarkable 
turn he had for financial arrangements. He sent him 
on a private diplomatic mission requiring singular deli- 
cacy of dealing, and found that the English groom had 
quite tact and discretion enough for its successful manage- 
ment. The Duke had soon a habit of leaning his 
whole mental weight upon Thomas Ward’s practical 
clear-headed common-sense. He could not do without 
him; but he wanted that the influence should be no 
longer in the background: he would delight to honour 
the man to whom he felt indebted. But Thomas Ward 
refused the portfolio of a minister; said he was an un- 
educated Yorkshire groom, who would feel thoroughly 
out of place in the cabinet; and that he could serve his 
master more effectively in his present humble sphere as 
confidential servant. For a year his refusal continued 
pertinacious, and then, on the Duke’s representation of 
the inexpediency of the real privy-councillor being a mere 


valet, Ward submitted to be named Minister of Finance ~ 


and to be created a Baron. 

Here is his own view of his extraordinary elevation, as 
written in a letter to an English gentleman: “It is 
God’s work alone, and I am a mere tool that he has been 
pleased to make useof. Think of a boy torn from school 
in the ninth year of his age, placed in livery stables with- 
out education ; and then see him placed amid the affairs 
of Europe, concluding treaties! must not this be the 
work of God? Most certainly it is his work; and may 
I always be thankful to him, and prove as worthy as we 
earthly beings can be for his bountiful kindness.” 

When this was the spirit of the man we wonder not 
at the steady brain which kept him calm amid coming 
revolutions. ; 

We are told that the first news he had of his being 
created a Baron was when he saw that title before his 
name in some state paper, which he ordered to be 
erased asa mistake. His coat-of-arms was devised by 
the Duke himself; for of course thé English groom had 
none. As a distinguished mark of favour, his Highness 


of Lucca conferred on him armorial bearings compounded 
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of the golden flewr-de-lis of France and the silver cross of 
Savoy. Ward requested that he might have something 
of England attached—English John Bulls as supporters ; 
and so the heraldic record of the arms of Baron Ward 
ends thus: “Supporters, two bulls regardant, proper.” 

Some of the successes of his ministry may be told in 
his own words, quoted froma letter to his father—words 
not remarkable for elegance or even for grammatical cor- 
rectness; but it should be remembered that his groom’s 
English had long ago been supplanted by courtly Italian 
for every-Cay wear. He had taken considerable pains to 
improve himself in the three chief continental tongues ; 
which were subsequently of much service to him in 
matters diplomatic. 

“ All has gone for the best,” writes the prime minister 
to his father the groom; “and I hope, with the help of 
God, in whom alone I place my confidence, all will con- 
tinue so. I have had many changes in life—wonderful 
changes for a man of my humble education. When I 
returned last from England”—whither he had been accus- 
tomed to go every season for the purchase of horses— 
“the whole of the Duke’s administration was confided to 
me. Iwas successful, and everything went well. After- 
wards, @ very serious question arose between the Duke 
of Lucca and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, which lasted for 
two years, and ended in a very disagreeable manner, by the 
Grand Duke protesting publicly. At that time I was 
confided with the finance department, as minister of 
state and state councillor. Our minister of foreign 
affairs, who had treated the above affair, gave it up as 
impossible to make anything more out of it. My inde- 
fatigable spirit would not allow me to see a scandal of 
that kind given up so cowardly, and it was at my request 
confided to me. Some said I was presumptuous, some 
that I was a fool, or an ignorant fellow. I let them all 
have their talk, and to work I went. I was so success- 
ful that in two months’ time the Grand Duke was so 
convinced of his wrong, that he was obliged to withdraw 
his protest, which had been .publicly placarded by his 
government throughout this duchy, and confirmed the 
Duke of Lucca’s right, to his credit, against the duchy 
of Lucca, in two millions of livres; and in three weeks 
afterwards I signed another treaty for a customs’ union 
between the two states, and was fortunate enough to 
succeed, as well as the raising of a public loan. . . 
All at once I found myself launched into the world, with- 
out really knowing how I got there; and for why do all 
make such a fuss of me? Invitations on all sides, all 
admiring a wonderful talent that I know nothing of.” 

A marked characteristic of this man was his humility. 
When mediating between courts, and deciding the most 
important state affairs, his simplicity and singleness of 
aim were almost sublime. Often did these qualities con- 
found practised diplomatists. “I have had a hard fight 
with the government here,” he writes once from Vienna, 
“which has, by God’s inspiration, often given me the 
opportunity to baffle all the learned men on the point of 
right. My simple straightforward system gives me 
great strength. A sturdy direct blow is attributed to 
my want of primitive education; and so these can be 
dealt out in many instances very freely and to great 
advantage.” 

Honours rather puzzled and alarmed than gratified 
him. “Tam always afraid and annoyed when I have to 
go up one step higher, fearing the consequences of falling 
from a slender ladder when too high up. As to titles 
and honours, I really do not know what to make of them, 
as they are of no use except for a show, such as a court 
ball.” And to show of any sort his strong British sense 
was constitutionally averse. 
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Through all his letters there is what may be called a 
Cromwellian strain of dependence upon the Divine Pro- 
vidence, in which he so firmly believed as guiding the 
smallest matters. When he was ambassador at Vienna, 
and had just received the acquiescence of Russia and 
Austria in his plans for Parma, he writes, “So much 
for poor Tom Ward’s exertions! You see, sticking to 
right, and going straightforward, has the help of God 
with it at the end; and the feeble, with patience and per- 
severance, find protection.” At a time of great political 
perplexity, when Europe was uprooted by the convulsions 
of 1848, and the Duke his master had been driven to 
abdication, he says, “It will be difficult to know where 
I shall get to, or what may become of me for the present. 
I trust in God, and fear no man; and I doubt not but I 
shall work my way through.” 

This was the period when the government of Tuscany 
desired to get his services, supposing he would, Italian 
fashion, readily leave the conquered party for the con- 
querors. His reply was, that the more the Duke was 
sunk in misfortune, “the truer he would stick to him ;” 
thus carrying out his own expressed principle—“ Sup- 
port what is right and just, and live and die by 
the consequences, trusting solely to God, against whose 
will all the craft of thousands is useless, and with whose 
support the frown of thousands can do no harm.” 

Baron Ward was Prime Minister of Parma during the 
reigns of two dukes; and then came his turn of dis- 
favour. The Regent-Duchess, in the beginning of 1854, 
sent him into banishment in obedience to a certain 
popular outcry. Well was it for him then that he had 
not staked all his happiness upon courtly approval, but 
had through all his eminence kept the fireside of home 
warm by the love of his heart. This was his cherished 
retreat from the splendid cares of office: this was his 
abundant solace in exile. Wife and children he found 
dearer society than princes and nobles. Before his for- 
tunes were on the wane he had made provision for his 
humble English relatives in a sensible and suitable man- 
ner. It was not much trouble to him to descend from 
an elevation to which he had climbed with reluctance. 
“He undertook a large farming establishment in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, and spent his last few years 
in the enjoyment of domestic happiness ;” which two 
last words contain more of the delights of existence 
than all the terms expressive of splendour and pre- 
eminence in the language. 

Baron Ward died in 1858, aged forty-nine years; 
“and he has left us a memorable example how integrity, 
talent, and courage can raise a man from the lowest posi- 
tion, to ride on the high places of the earth, and to be 
an honour to his native country.” 





THE HUDSON RIVER BOATS. 


Tx foreigner or stranger visiting New York, if from 
Europe, or more especially England, will be pleased with 
the excellent accommodation for passengers on board 
the Hudson river boats, and the roomy cabins and 
saloons at his command as soon as he gets afloat. These 
large and quick vessels, which may be described as a 
combination of so many wooden floating palaces and 
warehouses for goods, are of gigantic dimensions: one 
we remember which was 360 feet long by 60 wide. 
They are built very sharp ahead, and very flat amid- 
ships, and float naturally and gracefully on the sur- 
face of the water. The appearance, which would other- 
wise be heavy, is lightened by their being painted white, 
with touches of gold, excepting perhaps the boiler, 
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which may be a stone-colour, and which is generally 
hung over the water on each side of the ship, so as to 
discharge easily the fire into the river—a process which 
it is curious to watch as the glowing clinkers sink 
through the dark-green water. The glaring white paint, 
though painful to the eye under a scorching sun, is 
relieved by a few lines or streaks of red or green 
paint along the thwarts and towards the bottom of the 
ship; and the general effect is gay, especially when 
seen against a dark wooded background. The boats 
are built with two decks or stories above the water, and 
ornamented with pilasters and small panels; and the 
lofty black funnels, together with the beam-engines, the 
latter see-sawing some forty feet or more up in the air, 
give to the ship a very different appearance from those 
which may be seen in our own waters. The lower part 
is set apart for sleeping and refreshment cabins. The 
engine, being upright, is as compact as such a vast 
machine can be, and does not occupy the entire width 
amidships, but there is room left for the passengers to 
go entirely round. The forepart of the lower cabin is 
appropriated to gentlemen, and furnished with every 
convenience for comfort accordingly, without regard to 
first, second, or third class passengers, as in England, 
all people being looked upon as free citizens. The 
cabin, which may be some 200 feet long, has several 
tables of a proportionate size, spread with the luxuries 
of the season, for the use of the passengers; and the 
walls entirely round are covered with berths ornamented 
with a variety of rich damask curtains, which, although 
they may not pretend to any unity of design in point 
of taste, certainly afford to the eye a great choice of 
colours. In the ladies’ cabin the snug little berths are 
elegantly ornamented with tasteful muslin, or light-blue 
or pink damask, or silk curtains, and the floor is covered 
with Brussels or Axminster carpet; the whole present- 
ing a state of comfort and luxury which would delight 
the eyes of many poorer female travellers in this country, 
where third-class carriages are more like painted dens 
or boxes with hard wooden seats to sit on—an insult 
not dreamt of in the United States. 

The deck, built on a convenient level for the piers 
and landings, is the general depdt for business offices 
relating to the ship, and for warehousing and transport- 
ing goods, and is, of course, very different in appearance 
from the comfortable cabins just described. But we 
may look for further luxuries on the upper deck, where 
a magnificently furnished saloon is situated: carved 
chairs in walnut, and sofas of luxurious softness, splendid 
glass chandeliers, painted and gilt panels and pilasters, 
soft carpets; and last, and not least, a “ kinder” balcony- 
like walk out through glass doors on to the hurricane- 
deck, in the soft, warm air, redolent with rural fragrance, 
and surcharged with oxygen from the woods and breath- 
ing trees, so delightfully intoxicating to animal life and 
cheering to the spirits. Adjoining the saloon on either 
side are arranged doors leading into the state cabins, 
which are all that can be required in point of comfort, 
when it is convenient and pleasant to take your wife 
with you; excepting, perhaps, in the dimensions thereof, 
which cannot be said, by any stretch of the imagination, 
to be too capacious. Of course these cabins are extra. 
All this is different from ordinary river travelling in 
Europe, and therefore may be the better relished, if it 
is only for the novelty of the situation. 

A bell of considerable dimensions announces the 
approach of these fine vessels to the several places we 
call at on the way to Albany, and a powerful but not 
shrill steam-whistle is sometimes called into requisition, 
as in the locomotive. The whecl-houses are of gigantic 
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dimensions, sometimes upwards of forty feet high, and 
the Americans do not use the broad, flat floats, but two 
or three narrow ones, one behind the other, like steps, 
which they think work better. It is plain that they differ 
from us in opinion, in an engineering point of view, in 
making the wheels so large. The pilot-box is above all, 
and, in the boat I have in mind, is situate more than 
200 feet in front of the rudder, which the pilot has to 
guide. He may be'said to be an industrious man, 
and he need be vigilant, since he has not only to 
steer the great boat with safety, but also to give 
directions at the same time to the engineer. At first 
sight his proceedings may seem unintelligible to the 
uninitiated in the American mode of aquatic progres- 
sion; but the secret is, he has a bell, by which one 
stroke may signify “Ease her ;” two strokes, “Stop her ;” 
and one again, “Go on;” and the mystery of the steer- 
ing is cleared up by his having wires or chains com- 
municating with the wheel and rudder, and running 
along such secret places as may tend least to disfigure 
the picturesque arrangements of the vessel. There is 
also a slight spar with a black ball, for the use of the 
pilot to steer by, in front of the boat, over the cut-water. 

The Hudson, which is in some parts about a mile wide, 
is one of the most beautiful rivers in America, and has 
been compared with the Rhine in a natural point of view, 
but lacks the ancient castles and associations which so 
much excite the traveller’s interest. 

Albany takes its name from James 1, to whom, when 
Duke of York and Albany, Charles 11 granted the pro- 
prietorship of the colony. It is situated on the west 
bank of the Hudson river, about 144 miles above New 
York, and was first settled in the year 1612, by the Dutch. 
It is the oldest but one of the towns in the Union, that 
of James Town, Virginia, which dates as far back as 
1607. It had the name of Williamstadt for some time, 
which it changed when the colony fell into the hands of 
the English, about 1664. Originally it was called Fort 
Orange. The position of Albany is excellent, being the 
link, as it were, between New York and a large extent 
of country north and west, as well as the Canadas, part 
of Ohio on one side, and New England States on the other. 
The navigation is frequently interrupted by the ice during 
hard winters. The introduction of steamboats and rail- 
ways has vastly increased its importance; and with its 
domed hall of white marble, the fine, broad street called 
State Street, and the new, clean, bustling, and thriving 
appearance of the city, Albany is well worth a visit on 
a pleasant summer day. 

Almost every English traveller has described these 
steamboats of the great rivers. We give as a variety an 
account of the “Jacob Strader,” by an American :—* 

As Americans invented steamboats, and use more of 
them in internal navigation than all the world besides, 
they have made them just as splendid and just as con- 
venient as they thought necessary. They are really 
floating palaces, with gilding, pictures, great mirrors, 
stained glass, rich carpets, grand pianofortes, elegant 
furniture, and everything which car. attract and please. 
I really think a first-class steamer on Long Island Sound, 
the river Hudson, the great Lakes, the Ohio, or Missis- 
sippi, one of the finest of human inventions. A first- 
class Hudson river boat is from three to four hundred 
feet long. Its paddle-wheels are sixty feet in diameter. 
It draws only four feet water, and it glides along the 
waters of one of the finest rivers in the world, and 
through scenery of ever-varying beauty and grandeur, 
at the rate of twenty-four miles an hour. ‘There are a 








* Forty Years ef American Life. By Dr. Nicholls, Maxwell. 
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thousand passengers, lounging in the great saloons, or 
reading under the awnings on deck, but no crowd. 
When the dinner-bell rings they all find seats at the 
long ranges of tables in the great cabin. They are 
served with every luxury of the season, from the soup 
and fish to the fruit and ice-cream ; and the trip of one 
hundred and sixty miles, including the sumptuous dinner, 
has cost seven shillings. I have known it to be as low 
as five—less than the cost of a very poor meal at a very 
poor English hotel. 

But the finest boat, all things considered, that I ever 
saw on the American waters was on the river Ohio, one 
of the mail-packets between Cincinnati and Louisville, 
named, after her owner, “Jacob Strader,” a worthy citizen 
of Cincinnati, who had the ambition to build the finest 
steamboat in the world ; and, of her kind, a high-pressure 
western boat, I have nowhere seen her equal. 

These western boats have striking peculiarities. They 
are broad of beam, and almost flat-bottomed. The rivers 
which drain the vast basin between the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky Mountains, some of them navigable four 
thousand miles from their common mouth on the Mexi- 
can Gulf, vary greatly in their depth. The Lower Missis- 
sippi is one hundred and fifty feet deep. The Ohio and 
Upper Missouri may be thirty or forty feet deep at one 
season of the year, and scarcely as many inches at another. 
There are times when the “Great Eastern,” if past the 
bars at the mouths of the Mississippi, could steam up to 
Pittsburg among the Alleghanies, or to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains; and there are others when the boys 
at Cincinnati can wade across the Ohio; and a steamboat 
drawing but twenty inches may stick fast on a sand-bar 
at the mouths of the Cumberland or Tennessee. 

The “ Jacob Strader,” like nearly all the western river- 
boats, is high-pressure, because the grit of the water 
would rapidly wear out the more costly and complicated 
low-pressure engines. She has two powerful inclined 
engines, not working together upon one shaft, but upon 
each side-wheel separately. This is for the convenience 
of turning quickly in the sharp bends of a narrow channel. 
Such a boat, with the wheels going in différent directions, 
can turn upon her centre, can be steered without a rudder, 
and rounds to, to make her landings, as she invariably 
does, with her‘head up stream, with the greatest facility. 

As I stood upon the river’s brink and locked up at 
this boat, I was greatly struck by her size and appear- 
ance. She is not, I judge, more than three hundred feet 
in length, but rises in a light and graceful style of archi- 
tecture, of which no example can be found in Europe, 
to a height of five stories, or decks. On the first deck 
are the boilers, engines, fuel, and light freight, horses, 
carriages, and deck passengers. You mount a broad 
staircase and come to the spacious drinking-saloon, 
barber’s shop, and luggage-room. From this landing 
two fine staircases bring you to the captain’s office, where 
passengers are booked and their state-rooms assigned 
them. This is an ante-room to the great saloon, which 
is broad, high, well lighted, and furnished with marble 
tables, glass chandeliers, mirrors, sofas, etc., and reaches 
to the stern of the boat, perhaps two hundred feet. On 
each side are state-rooms of a large size, and furnished 
with every convenience. The panels of the great saloon 
are painted in oil, with landscapes of American scenery, 
and no cost has been spared in upholstery. The whole 
boat is lighted with gas, and hot and cold baths can be 
had at a moment’s notice. The capacity of the kitchen, 
and force of waiters, is sufficient to provide a sumptuous 
dinner, with printed bills of fare, for six hundred pas- 
sengers. Beneath the ladies’ saloon is a large saloon 
fitted up expressly for children and their nurses. 





RIVER BOATS. 


Over the great saloon and its double range of state- 
rooms is the promenade-deck, on which are built the 
state-rooms of the officers and pilots. The deck above 
this is called the hurricane-deck, and above this rises the 
pilot-house; which, with its large windows on all sides, 
made comfortable by a stove in winter, commanding an 
unimpeded view, and communicating by signal-bells and 
speaking-tubes with the engineers, and by chains from 
the wheel to the rudder, gives the pilots, as the steers- 
men of these boats are called, complete command of the 
boat in its often difficult navigation. The pilot, his mate, 
and two assistants, are very important personages. They 
have the entire charge and responsibility of navigation. 
The captain indicates the points at which he wishes to 
land, and gives the signal for departure, but seldom 
interferes further with the course of the boat. The pilots 


are paid two hundred or three hundred dollars a month, ‘ 


and “found.” Imagine yourself so favoured as to be 
invited by the pilot to take a seat in his glazed turret, 
forty feet above the water, and commanding a full pano- 
rama of the river valley through which you are gliding. 
Villages, farms, and forests seem to sweep past you. 
You meet steamers and pass flat boats, going lazily down 
with the current, carrying coal perhaps from the car- 
boniferous banks of the Monongahela, where it crops out 
in great seams in the river-bank, to Memphis or New 
Orleans. In its way, it is the poetry of travelling. The 


rail is more rapid, but in comfort there is no comparison. 





_MOUHOT’S TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA, 
CAMBODIA, AND LAOS. 
11. 


Havine visited the chief places and objects of interest in 
Siam, and become familiar with the character and man- 
ners of the inhabitants during a year’s sojourn amongst 
them, we find this intelligent traveller pursuing his 
vocation in the neighbouring state of Cambodia, or, more 
properly, Camboja, from which is derived the name of 
gamboge, the well-known yellow pigment used by artists 
and manufacturers, and imported from thence by way of 
Singapore. In his journal M. Mouhot mentions the 
rulers of this country as kings, though of inferior rank 
to the monarchs of Siam. Therein he is mistaken, as 
they are not independent sovereigns, but merely vice- 
roys appointed by the kings of Siam, who pay an annual 
tribute to them. It is true that in ancient times not 
only was Cambodia an independent kingdom, but its 
boundaries comprehended the seaboard from the mouths 
of the great Me-Kong river on the east to the head of 
the Gulf of Siam on the west, stretching inland beyond 
the great lake of Touli-Sap, many hundred miles up 
the valley that lies between Annam and Siam—a ter- 
ritory equal to the area of the United Kingdom. By 
the incursions of the Siamese and Annamese that king- 
dom has been shorn of its greater proportions, and 
dwindled down to a petty state, subject to the sway, not 
alone of its conquerors, but recently to that of the 
French in Lower Cochin-China, by a treaty with its 
rulers. 

Besides having been an independent kingdom in 
modern times, there is evidence to prove that at a period 
contemporary with the greatness of Babylon and As- 
syria there existed in this region a powerful and pros- 
perous nation, equal to those of its prototypes in the 
west, and probably as advanced in point of civilization. 
Previous to the exploratory journey of M. Monhot, 
accounts from time to time reached the outer world, 
through intelligent natives and adventurous mission- 
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aries, of the existence of ruined cities near the northern 
shore of Lake Cambodia; but these were vague, and 
accepted as exaggerated and partly fabulous. However, 
the light from the lamp of an accomplished explorer 
has verified even the wildest descriptions, nay, surpassed 
them, in exhibiting to view the wondrous monuments of 
an extinct people, who rivalled in the splendour of their 
palaces and temples the glories of ancient history, but 
whose language, origin, government, and institutions 
are now quite unknown, even to the more intelligent 
of the modern inhabitants. This portion of M. Mouhot’s 
work is the culminating point of interest, and these 
remains he has carefully treated by pen and pencil, in 
order to stamp the reality and magnitude of what we 
may term his discoveries. Our space precludes giving 
any minute details, for which we refer the reader to the 
book itself; but a notice of the chief ruins will be given 
as the traveller’s route progresses. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to find that from the 
princes of Cambodia he met with a kind reception. At 
Komput, the chief seaport, the first viceroy entertained 
him favourably, after learning that his object in visiting 
Cambodia was not connected with the warlike operations 
of the French at Saigon, which at the time were un- 
settling the minds of the native rulers throughout all 
these states. This prince was an old man verging on 
the grave, yet surrounded by a large harem of young 
wives, whom he left widows in the following year, when 
he died. At that time the second prince was his eldest 
son, who succeeded his father after a revolutionary con- 
tention with a younger brother and his partisans. ‘This 
intelligent prince likewise received our traveller with 
favour, and promised to assist him in his journey into 
the interior. A likeness is given of him, which exhibits 
a fine open countenance of the Mongol variety of man- 
kind. In his palace he furnished the principal apart- 
ments in the European style, and set before his guest a 
dinner cooked in the European fashion. After dinner 
M. Mouhot was treated to brandy and cigars; and the 
dessert wound up with some tunes on a musical-box from 
France, playing the “ Marseillaise Hymn,” and “ Mourir 
pour la patrie,” to the delight of this wanderer, far 
away from the home and scenes of his beloved native 
country. 

Throughout this interesting book there are passages 
scattered here and there revealing strong affection and 
religious principle, written upon occasions when any 
object appeared that reminded him of home and a 
Christian land. ‘The following is an example of the pa- 
thos which sometimes mingles with his recollections :— 
“After having sailed up the pretty river for about a 
mile, we came in sight of a house covered with creepers 
and surmounted by a cross, which indicated the resi- 
dence of the Abbé Hestrest, the head of the foreign 
mission here. ‘Reader, have you journeyed in foreign 


‘lands? Have you ever for a time, more or less long, 


been separated from your friends and relatives—shut 
out from civilized society? Have you been tossed about 
by tempests, or buffeted by your fellow-men? Have 
you been unhappy? Have you lost some one very dear 
to you? In one word, have you suffered? If you 
have, you will appreciate the feelings with which the 
lonely wanderer welcomes the Divine cross, the heart- 
stirring emblem of his religion. It is to him a friend, 
*% consoler, a father, a brother; at sight of it the soul 
expands, and the more you have suffered the better you 
will love it. You kneel down, you pray, you forget 
your griefs, and you feel that God is with you. This 
is what I did.” 

Perhaps, in the annals of missionary labours among 
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savage and semi-barbarous nations, there are not more 
harrowing cases of martyrdom at the hands of the hea- 
then than those recorded by the French missionaries in 
these regions; yet, nothing daunted, they brave the 
dangers of climate and the tortures of man, in order to 
propagate the faith they have been taught to preach. 
Wherever there was a new field for their labours, there, 
in the farthest outskirts of civilization, were these men 
to be found. At one place “poor Father Guilloux, 
his legs covered with bad wounds, which had confined 
him for above six months to his mattress, and which 
he had received on the journeys undertaken through the 
promptings of his pious zeal, advanced with frail steps 
to meet me. All honour to thee, noble son of our dear 
and beautiful country! thou who bravest poverty, pri- 
vations, fatigue, suffering, and even death, to bring to 
these savages the blessings of religion and civilization ! 
May God recompense thee for thy painful and self-deny- 
ing labours; for men would be powerless to do so: thy 
reward is not of this world.” 

In the memoirs of one of these missionaries, the Abbé 
Gagelin, who suffered martyrdom in Cochin-China, there 
appears a remarkable passage regarding the existence 
of a singular race located in the country of the ancient 
kingdom of Tsiampa or Champa, who practise the 
peculiar customs of the Jews, and have portions of the 
Jewish persuasion mingled with their idolatrous creed. 
“Tt is difficult for strangers to observe the domestic life 
of these people; but it is said that they practise circum- 
cision, observe the Sabbath, abstain from the flesh of 
pork, and offer the sacrifice of the red calf. It is even 
said that they possess the Pentateuch; but this I dare 
not affirm. Strangely, however, all these observances, 
imitated no one knows whence, are only vain ceremonies 
to these men, enigmas to which they have lost the clue. 
They have not even retained a distinct idea of the true 
God; and their worship, although mixed up with some 
of the rites of the Mosaic law, is a real idolatry. One 
wonders whence come this people. Are they an ancient 
colony of Ishmaelites or _Idumezans? Are they an off- 
shoot of Judaism thrown on to these shores? These 
questions are worthy of consideration.” 

The mass of the inhabitants of this mountainous re- 
gion are called Moi, and described as a wild, uncivilized 
race. Of a similar character are the savage Stiéns, visited 
by M. Mouhot in the country immediately eastward of 
the Me-Kong river. “They form as many separate com- 
munities as there are villages, and seem to be a race dis- 
tinct from all the people that surround them.” Their 
native fastnesses render them in a measure secure from 
the incursions of their more powerful and civilized 
neighbours. Nevertheless, they are occasionally pounced 
on by predatory bands of Cambodians and Annamese, 
who frequently commit depredations on the more exposed 
villages, seize some of the inhabitants, and sell them 
into bondage. These tribes were supposed by M. Mouhot 
to be “the aborigines of the country, and to have been 
driven back from the sea and the rivers by the suc- 
cessive invasions of the Thibetans, who have spread 
themselves over Laos, Siam, and Cambodia.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Crawfurd, one of the best living authori- 
ties on these regions, stated at a meeting of the Geogra- 
phical Society, when discussing Mouhot’s travels, “ that 
he believed these wild people to be ordinary natives of 
the country—mere mountaineers, who had escaped from 
the bondage, and hence from the civilization of the plain. 
Such people existed in Hindostan, in Siam, in the Bur- 
mese Empire, in Cochin-China, and China itself; in 
fact, they were of no distinct origin, but simply the 
natives in a rude, savage, uncivilized state.” Both views 
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of the question are fraught with interest, and deserving 
the grave consideration of ethnologists. From the like- 
nesses of a male and female depicted in the work, they 
are very different in aspect from their neighbours else- 
where represented. “The Stiéns are usually above the 
middle height, well-proportioned and robust; their fea- 
tures are regular; and the thick eyebrows and beard of 
the men, when they do not pull out the hair from the 
face, give them a grave appearance. The forehead is 
well-developed, and announces an intelligence much 
beyond that of the Annamites.” 

Returning to Udong, the capital of Cambodia, M. Mou- 
hot made a fresh departure westward to Bangkok, 
through the great lake, visiting the ruined cities on his 
way. “The entrance to the great lake of Cambodia,” he 
states, “is grand and beautiful. The river becomes 
wider and wider, until at last it is four or five miles in 
breadth ; and then you enter the immense sheet of water 
called Touli-Sap, as large and full of motion as a sea. 
It is more than one hundred and twenty miles long, and 
must be at least three hundred miles in circumference. 
The shore is low, and thickly covered with trees, which are 
half submerged; and in the distance is visible an extensive 
range of mountains, whose highest peaks seemed lost in 
the clouds. The waves glitter in the broad sunshine 
with a brilliancy which the eye can scarcely support, 
and in many parts of the lake nothing is visible all round 
but water. In the centre is planted a tall mast, indicat- 
ing the boundaries between Siam and Cambodia.” 

Crossing the lake to its head, near the range of moun- 
tains, our explorer landed, and proceeded north for some 
twenty-five or thirty miles, when he came upon the ruins 
of Ongcor, or Nokhor, as it was formerly called when the 
capital of Cambodia or Kmer, so famous among the great 
states of Indo-China. “ The traditions preserved in the 
country mention this empire as having twenty tributary 


kingdoms, and being capable of raising an army of five or 
six million soldiers, and it is said that the buildings of the 
royal treasury covered a space of three hundred square 
miles.” Be this as it may, it is not necessary to ransack 
the nebulous records of tradition to estimate the grandeur 


of these ancient cities. In this work alone there is abun- 
dant evidence, from the detailed descriptions and life-like 
engravings from sketches by the author, to impress the 
least imaginative mind with a vivid conception of their 
magnificence. In his modest language he writes, 
“ Although making no pretension whatever, either to 
architectural or archzeological acquirements, I will en- 
deavour to describe what I saw for the benefit of others 
interested in these sciences, and, as well as I can, to 
draw the attention of Eastern savans to a new scene. I 
shall commence with the temple of Ongcor, the most 
beautiful and best preserved of all the remains, and which 
is also the first which presents itself to the eye of the tra- 
veller, making him forget all the fatigues of the journey, 
filling him with admiration and delight, such as would 
be experienced on finding a verdant oasis in the desert. 
Suddenly, as if by enchantment, he seems to be trans- 
ported from barbarism to civilization, from profound 
darkness to light.” Then follows a detailed and graphic 
description of the temple, the terraces, the porticoes, the 
galleries, the peristyles and pavilions in this vast build- 
ing, which is called Ongcor Wat; and he continues, 
“What strikes the observer with not less admiration 
than the grandeur, regularity, and beauty of these ma- 
jestic buildings, are the immense size and prodigious 
number of the blocks of stone of which they are con- 
structed. In this temple alone are as many as 1532 
columns. What means of transport, what a multitude 
of workmen, must this have required, seeing that the 
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mountain out of which the stone was hewn is thirty 
miles distant!” “All the mouldings, sculptures, and 
bas-reliefs appear to have been executed after the erec- 
tion of the building. The stones are everywhere fitted 
together in so perfect a manner that you can scarcely see 
where there are the joinings. There is neither sign of 
mortar nor mark of thechisel, the surface being as polished 
as marble. Was this incomparable edifice the work of a 
single genius, who conceived the idea and watched over 
the execution of it? One is tempted to think so; for no 
part of it is deficient, faulty, or inconsistent. To what 
epoch does it owe its origin?” The same question is 
asked of the numerous ruined towns described, as that 
of Ta Proum, having seven gateways in the style of 
triumphal arches, with deep tracks worn in the roadway 
beneath by the passage of vehicles, where now reigns 
the solitude of the tomb. ‘Whence came the original 
inhabitants of this country? Was it from India, the 
cradle of civilization? or was it from China? The lan- 
guage of the present natives is that of the old Cambo- 
dians or Khendome. But whether this people originally 
came from the north or from the west by sea, and gra- 
dually making their way up the rivers, or from the land, 
and descending them, it seems certain that there must 
have been here other ancient settlers, who introduced 
Buddhism and civilization. It would appear as though 
these had been succeeded by some barbarous race, who 
drove the original inhabitants into the interior and de- 
stroyed many of their buildings. At all events, it is my 
belief that, without exaggeration, the date of some of the 
oldest parts of Ongcor the Great may be fixed at 2000 
years ago, and the more recent portions not much later.” 
“ Until some learned archeologist shall devote himself 
to this subject, it is not probable that aught but contra- 
dictory speculations will be promulgated.’ We may 
add that, since M. Mouhot explored these ruins, Admiral 
Bonard, the Governor of Saigon, sailed up the great lake 
in a war-steamer, and visited some of them, and in his 
report to the French Government dwells upon these 
wonderful remains of an extinct civilization. The con- 
sequence of his report is, that a commission of learned 
savans will be despatched to examine the ruins; and, 
for their safe conduct in the country, a special clause was 
included in the recent treaty with Cambodia, and ratified 
by the King of Siam. 

We come now to the last expedition of this ill-fated 
traveller, when he succumbed to the poisonous malaria 
of the forest region in Laos, which engenders a fever 
that few can survive when once attacked. On refer- 
ence to the map in the first part of this article, the reader 
will observe a mountainous region extending north of 
Bangkok, from latitude 15° to 21° N. It was on the 
eastern slopes of these ranges that M. Mouhot travelled, 
crossing the numerous tributaries from that great water- 
shed that flow into the Me-Kong river. This region is 
inhabited by a barbarous people, evidently from the same 
stock as the Siamese, with all the indolent habits of that 
race, and few of their better qualities. The Laotians are 
subject to the goitre, as in some parts of Switzerland. 
These tumours, though repulsive to a stranger, are 
admired by the inhabitants, even as marks of beauty, in 
the female sex. Like all mountaineers, they are fond of 
the chase as the means of subsistence, as well as .the 
enjoyment of the sport; consequently they do not culti- 
vate the soil, except for cereals, roots, and fruit for im- 
mediate consumption. Very little commerce is carried 
on in Laos, and that is all in the hands of the Chinese, 
who are the wealthy and civilized section of the several 
communities, who congregate in villages and form some 
small towns on the banks of the streams. The farthest 
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inland of these towns is that of Looang Prabang, 
which M. Mouhot reached on the 25th July 1860. He 
found it a charming spot, surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of mountains that reminded him of the lakes of Como 
and Geneva; and, but for the blaze of the torrid sun, the 
place would be a little paradise. Here the author re- 
mained until the 9th of August, and was presented to 
the King of Laos, when he again started on his explora- 
tory travels to the eastward, in the direction of Tonquin. 
His intention was to penetrate through the unknown 
forest region, among the western slopes of the great 
dividing range between these kingdoms, and then de- 
scend the Me-Kong into Cambodia, through eight hun- 
dred miles of that magnificent river, six hundred of 
which would have been new to geographical science. 

The record of this part of his travels is disjointed, and 
contains little more than memoranda to guide his pen in 
the anticipated extension of them, if it had been his lot 
to return with safety. He was warned by the natives 
not to expose himself in these forests, which are deadly 
as the Upas Valley. He writes, “I am at the gates of 
the infernal regions—for so the Laotians and Siamese 
designate this forest—and I have no spell to terrify the 
demons which inhabit it, nothing but my faith in and love 
for God. If I must die here, where so many wanderers 
have left their bones, I shall be ready when my hour 
comes.” “IfI fall a victim to pestilence or ferocious 
beasts, and some kind friend fakes charge of these sheets, 
scribbled generally by the light of a torch, and on my 
knees at the foot of a tree, amidst interruptions of all 
sorts, of which the mosquitoes are not the least annoy- 
ing—in either case, living or dead, I shall need, I am 
aware, an indulgence seldom granted.” 

This presentiment of an untimely fate is frequently 
recorded in his journal. Here it is embodied in an 
apostrophe to his father and brother: there is an affec- 
tionate allusion to his wife, who is an English lady, con- 
nected with the descendants of Mungo Park, the famous 
African traveller, whose genius he endeavoured to emu- 
late, and, alas! whose end was the same, a sacrifice at the 
altar of science. Ever hopeful, during his last illness, that 
he should recover the attack of fever, M. Mouhot post- 
poned writing to his family, at the earnest solicitations of 
his devoted Chinese servant Phrai, until delirium set in, 
and his trembling hand could no longer trace coherent 
sentences in hisjournal. The last words therein written 
were on the 29th October: “Have pity on me, O my 
God... .” and on the 10th November he died. 

Thus, one of the most amiable, indefatigable, and in- 
telligent of modern travellers and naturalists succumbed 
in the prime of life. In these pages he has left an un- 
dying record of his talents and goodness, from the 
perusal of which the reader rises “a wiser and a better 
man.” 





HUMOUR IN CREATION. | 


Tue words which head this article may surprise some 
of our readers, nay, perhaps even shock them; yet we 
think, when they have perused the few notes we have 
here strung together, they will find no cause for either 
emotion. 

Before, however, we give our thoughts upon Humour 
in Creation, it may perhaps be advisable to say a few 
prefatory words on the subject. Writers on what is 
called Natural Theology have drawn from animated 
nature many wonderful examples of structure and of 
function, illustrating the wisdom, and power, and good- 
ness of God. By the study of these examples the most 





reverential feelings cannot fail to be excited in every 
rightly constituted mind. We may seem, therefore, to 
some persons to be treading too nearly on hallowed 
ground in connecting any idea of what is humorous or 
amusing with the works of the Creator. But, with the 
deepest sentiments of reverence and adoration towards 
Him for whose pleasure all things are and were created, 
we see no irreverence in noticing also, in some of his 
manifold works, the purpose of promoting enjoyment 
and cheerfulness, as well as of calling forth the higher 
expressions of wonder and praise. The trait of humour 
in man is no mark of our fallen nature. And if we find 
in creation objects which touch the sense of humour, we 
may regard them as additional proofs of the wonderful 
adaptation of nature to all the faculties and conditions 
of man. 

If we look into the numerous families of the animal 
kingdom, we have not far to go for an example to illus- 
trate our subject. To begin with that family in the 
scale of animal creation which stands next to man him- 
self; viz., the ape and monkey tribes: who has not 
laughed again and again to see their antics—how they 
“ape” man and his ways, with that imperturbable gravity 
of countenance which irresistibly excites our laughter 
and sense of humour? Go to the Zoological Gardens, 
and see which of the many creatures attract the greatest 
crowd. Is it not the cage full of monkeys, now pick- 
ing up nuts, now gambolling among the wire-work, or 
scrambling over one another in the most unconcerned 
manner, every action and every attitude full of wncon- 
scious humour? We say unconscious, because we cannot 
suppose that they see anything funny or absurd in their 
proceedings; yet, to our view, scarcely can anything be 
more ludicrous than some of their gymnastics. 

For other instances, consider the habits and manners 
of the tumbler and pouter pigéons, jays, magpies, and 
parrots. Or observe even the ludicrous strut of a ragged- 
tailed farm-yard turkey, the waddling, quacking duck, 
or a family of proud geese with their outstretched necks. 
In the structure and habits of birds there is much that 
touches our sense of humour. 

Gilbert White, of Selborne, has some striking obser- 
vations on their odd movements. “The evening pro- 
ceedings and manceuvres of the rooks are curious and 
amusing in the extreme. Just before dusk they returm 
in long strings from the foraging of the day, and ren- 
dezvous by thousands over Selborne Down, where they 
wheel round in the air, and sport and dive in a playful 
manner, all the while exerting their voices and making a 
loud cawing, which, being blended and softened by the 
distance that we at the village are below them, becomes a 
confused noise or chiding, or rathe: a pleasing murmur, 
very pleasing to the imagination” (Letter LIX). “There 
is a peculiarity belonging to ravens that must draw the 
attention even of the most incurious: they spend all 
their leisure time in striking and cuffing each other on 
the wing, in a kind of playful skirmish ; and, when they 
move from one place to another, frequently turn on their 
backs with a loud croak, and seem to be falling to the 
ground. When this odd gesture betides them, they are 
scratching themselves with one foot, and thus lose the 
centre of gravity” (Letter XLII). In another letter 
(XLIII.), on the notes and language of birds, he says, “The 
amorous sound of a crow is strange and ridiculous ; rooks, 
in their breeding season, attempt sometimes in the gaiety 
of their hearts to sing, but with no great success; doves 
coo in an amorous and, mournful manner, and are emblems 
of despairing lovers ; the woodpecker sets up a sort of loud 
and hearty laugh.” 

Mr. Frank Buckland author of “ Curiosities of Natural 
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History,” in one of his characteristic papers,* humorous 
and instructive, “A Bird-show at the Crystal Palace,” 
thus writes :— 

“A large collection of parrots headed the list of 
‘Foreign Birds’ at the show. Ten gray parrots led the 
van. For the first on the list £100 was asked, and £50 
for another. There were also nine green parrots ex- 
hibited : most of these were talkers, whistlers, or singers, 
and their performances were printed in full. One bird 
could say enough to fill six lines of print: ‘ imitates 
thrushes and blackbirds, performs nursing the baby, 
drawing a cork,’ etc. A full report of their speeches 
was placed on their cages, written on cardboard; but 
before the show was over the birds had eaten up these 
reports, or pulled them to pieces with their bills. It is 
an extraordinary fact-we observed in these speeches, that 
their leading features decidedly relate to domestic and 
affectionate habits. Thus we find ‘ Pretty Polly,’ ‘Such 
a duck,’ ‘ Pretty fly, ‘Pretty creature;’ and the spec- 
tator is nearly always invited to nurse the baby, or kiss 
the performer : in fact, kissing seems the principal theme 
of these bird-discourses. I wonder who taught the par- 
rots to speak. ' 

“ After the parrots came the paroquets, the cockatoos, 
and macaws, in great variety alike of form, colour, and 
acquirements. Some screamed as if the house was on 
fire, or held their heads down in silence to be scratched, 
as if humbly begging one’s pardon: others looked sedate 
and judge-like; others, stupidity itself—pretty, but dumb, 
like the wax figures of the beautiful ladies at Madame 
Tussand’s. Then we saw cages full of little foreign birds, 
the constant inhabitants of aviaries; such as the Java 
sparrows, the indigo blue birds, the zebra wax birds, the 
cardinals, the quaker birds or silver beaks, the weaver 
birds, Californian quails, capuchin manikins, etc.; the 
prettiest of the lot, to our taste, being the grand 


‘ Whidah birds,’ which look as if they had been cut out, 
with a pair of scissors, of the best black silk velvet. 
“Every now and then, as we were examining the birds, 
loud shouts of unearthly laughter rang throngh the 
building; then it ceased, and a sort of wild, hysterical 


shout succeeded. ‘ Some curious bird,’ thought we, and 
sought him out directly. We soon found our hilarious 
friend in a blackbird’s cage, and at once recognised 
the great brown king-fisher, or laughing jackass, from 
Australia. We laughed at his long beak, open mouth, 
and absurd voice: he instantly took up the note, and 
began laughing heartily at us in return.” 

Once more, look at the queer sidelong run of the crab : 
claws extended, eyes protruding, hurry-skurry away it 
goes, till the dank sea-wéed, pendent from the ledge of 
a little nook, protects it from the impertinent gaze or 
obtrusive stick. Or, behold the sportive cockles and 
pellucid shrimps, frisking with a hop, skip, and a jump, 
over the humid sand.f 

Lastly, to take an instance from the insect-world: 
who has not watched the common house-flies’ ceaseless 
manceuvring in the middle of a sunny room, back- 
wards and forwards, to and fro, while at every ren- 





* Birds and Bird Life. Published at “The Leisure Hour” Office, 
56, Paternoster Row. 

¢ An eminent naturalist thus speaks: “It will be remembered by 
those who are conversant with Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ how he has 
adduced the instance of swarms of young shrimps which he had ob- 
served jumping repeatedly ont of the water from no apparent motive 
but that of the feeling of happiness, as one of the many proofs of ‘the 
goodness of.the Deity.’ He considered it as speaking to the fact of his 
having not merely provided for the wants of his creatures, but given 
thera, in addition to what was necessary as a means of welfare, a capa- 
city for enjoyment in the simple exercise of their limited powers and 
faculties.” —Observations in Natural History, by Rev. L, Jenyns, 





contre with each other there is a twirl, a pirouette, and 
whir? Away they go, to meet again and twirl again, till, 
wearied out, they would fain settle upon the fly-catcher 
suspended before the window. Now, who will say that 
fun is not here? 

But it is not only in the manners of animals that this 
trait of humour is observable: there is often what may 
be called the comic apparent in their forms. Is there not 
something in the very shape of a monkey,-especially in 
that of some of the smaller species, which strikes us as 
being eminently ludicrous? So also in many birds and 
fishes. Who has not observed the mock wisdom of the 
owl, or the dolorous expression of a cod? So is it with 
many insects, some with bodies seemingly too big for 
their heads, and others with heads or claws out of all 
proportion to their bodies. 

We will now leave, for the present, the animal worid, 
and take some illustrations from the vegetable kingdom. 
There are many plants which have had names given to 
them, doubtless familiar to many of our readers, from 
this very peculiarity. Look, for example, at the tribe of 
orchises amongst our own British species: there is the 
man, the monkey, the bee, the fly, the spider, the but- 
terfly, and others, deriving their names from the objects 
which their flowers so much resemble. And if we con- 
sider exotic forms of this tribe, we should find that many 
of them were characterized by strange and even marvel- 
lous appearance, often resembling huge insects with 
gaily-coloured expanded wings and long waving antennz ; 
while Mr. Darwin describes one as even having a “ lurid 
reptilian” look about it. It would occupy too much 
space to illustrate all these, but many may be seen in 
figured books of cultivated flowers ; or, better still, either 
naturally in our own meadows, or in the hot-houses of a 
botanic garden. A few more examples. Let the reader 
pluck a flower of the common garden columbine, hold it 
up, and he will not fail to see the five little doves put- 
ting their beaks together. Indeed, so exact is the form 
of the flower, that it derives its name from this fact, 
columba being the Latin for dove. Again, look at the 
gaping snap-dragon, the delight of children to squeeze 
their “jaws” and pretend to feed them; or even still 
more ludicrous is the form of the pods of the same plant 
when bursting to liberate their seeds. Hold them up 
either sideways or in front, and you will see a tiny 
gaping monkey’s head, with a little twisted stalk for a 
nose. 

The contrast of extremes is one principle of genuine 
humour; and this is frequently observable in nature. 
Thus: compare the weak trailing gourd with its 
enormous fruit, not unfrequently upwards of 130 lbs. 
in weight, with the stately oak, whose fruit, the acorn, 
weighs but a few grains! 

Perhaps this feature is not more conspicuous than in 
the wonderful plant called Testudinaria elephantipes,* a 
native of tropical and sub-tropical regions, living speci- 
mens of which may be seen in the great palm store 
of Kew Gardens. The stock or epigean rhizome of 
this plant consists of a huge, rugged-looking block, 
more or less of a hemispherical or oblong shape, covered 
with a knotty, bark-like surface, from which nothing but 
a delicate shoot, too weak to support itself, rises up, bear- 
ing small leaves and very minute flowers. 

Once more let us revert to the animal kingdom: we 
not unfrequently find mimetic resemblance and even 
imitation curiously displayed. We cannot mention 
better examples than the leaf or stick insects, often seen 
in collections of foreign species. The various members of 





* Allied to the common British plant Black bryony” (7's communis). 
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HUMOUR IN CREATION. 


these creatures so closely resemble leaves and sticks 
respectively, both in shape and colour, that they are 
hence described as being extremely difficult of detection. 

At a recent meeting of the Entomological Society the 
following extract was read from a letter from Roland 
Trimen, of Cape Town :—“TI have just noticed a remark- 
able instance of close imitation of a flower by a spider. 
Leptonewra clytus, a handsome Satyrus, is very abundant 
here just now. Flowers are rather scarce at this season, 
and a tall straggling plant with yellow composite flowers 
attracts these butterflies, with many other insects. As 
I approached a plant on which were several clytus, I 
observed that two specimens did not fly off with the 
others, and found that each was in the clutches of a 
bright-yellow spider. I removed one of these butterflies, 
and as the spider shrunk up its limbs on the flower, 
which it equals in size, it was scarcely distinguishable. 
But it was after this that it assumed its astonishing 
likeness to the flower. Recovering from its alarm (I 
suppose), it slowly moved to the side of the flower, and, 
holding on to the stalk by its two hindmost pairs of 
legs, extended the two front pairs upwards and laterally. 
In this position it was scarcely possible to believe that 
it was not a flower seen in profile; the rounded abdomen 
representing the central mass of florets, and the extended 
legs the ray florets; while, to complete the illusion, the 
front femora, pressed to the thorax, have each a longi- 


tudinal red stripe, which represents the ferruginous’‘ 


stripe on the sepals of the flower. As the other spider 
also assumed the same attitude when robbed of his 
butterfly, and as both retained it for a considerable time 
(I left them so), I conclude that it is their ordinary mode 
of waiting for their prey.” The spider belonged to the 


genus Salticus, and the plant was the Senecio pubigerus 
of Linnzeus, a common roadside weed in dry ground 
about Cape Town. 


In this instance the mimetic resemblance or imitation 
serves the very serious purpose to the spider of procur- 
ing his food, but not the less affords to the human 
observer an amusing and humorous example of insect 
trickiness. 

Space will not permit us to dilate more upon this 
strangely interesting subject, though we have occa- 
sionally been struck with many other forms in which the 
idea of humour seems to have been at least one element 
in their design. These few we have here mentioned will, 
we think, suffice to induce the reader to look about him, 
and, we trust, enable him to find some new attraction in 
the works of God, and a new index to the Book of 
Nature. 





CHINESE PROCESSIONS. 


CuIxEsE processions have no parallel in the world; no, 
not even in a London Lord Mayor’s Show. Not that 
their grandeur, and glory, and order, and pomp, and 
circumstance, surpass all similar observances in other 
parts of the earth: far from it- But there is such a 
mixture of pomp and poverty, of dirt and decorations, of 
importance and imbecility, that I know of nothing to 
match them under the sun. 

They are numerous. A mandarin never leaves his 
ya-mun without being preceded and followed by a pro- 
cession of ill-clad and worse-looking men, in all the 
gaudy or repulsive attire in which they deck themselves. 
Ay, and there is hardly a dinner-party but there is a 
procession. Very often you meet them in full dress— 
red tasselled hat, long silk robes, etc., etc.—moving al ong 
two by two in their peculiar gait, hands going see-saw, 
tails wagging, and in their midst a pig roasted whole, 
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with an orange in its mouth, and flowers on its tail, and 
pieces of coloured paper crimped into fantastical forms 
and strewn over its body. This pig is what they intend 
to dine off; but first they wish to make a present of it 
to some valued friend; or, rather, they wish to display 
how good a dinner they intend to get, for they have no 
intention of really giving it away. They reach their 
friend’s house. A tremendous set of prostrations and 
bowings is gone through. The friend declares how 
infinitely honoured he feels in being presented with the 
pig; but it is far too valuable a gift for such an unworthy 
man as he is, and begs them to take it back. They 
protest how worthy he is, how delighted they would be 
if he would only accept of the small and trifling gift, 
etc.; but, finding their powers of persuasion unavailing, 
they bow again, and are conveyed to the outer gate, 
again mingle salutations, and with sorrowful hearts 
hasten to their home to devour the poor brute which 
has been made such a fool of, in company with the 
guests which have meanwhile assembled. 

But it is of religious processions I wish to speak; and 
the one I would describe occurs annually, and is called 
the “ Wae.” Every city in China has a temple called 
the “ Zung Wang Miau,” or the temple of the god of 
the city. The people believe that each city has its in- 
visible staff of mandarins and officials, as well as the 
visible one: they think that the chief god, or mandarin, 
and his subordinates, rule over all the deceased inhabitants 
of that city, and also exercise avery powerful influence over 
those who are living. The chief god of each city is some 
person who has once actually been the mayor, and has 
been distinguished for some virtue or other. In his 
temple there are always two sets of idols. The one set 
is larger and is stationary; but the other set is smaller, 
and better off, for they get an airing once a year. The day 
is a partial holiday. There is a great stir in the city: 
men and boys are hurrying to and fro; shopkeepers are 
standing outside talking to one another; everybody is ex- 
cited ; crackers are heard everywhere; paper ingots and 
paver dollars are in everybody’s hands’; little slips of 
paper, on which their sins are written, are hung on the 
doors and from the windows, or are attached to sticks and 
carried by the penitents to the place of rendezvous. We 
went out to see the procession. We were rather early, 
and so had the opportunity of witnessing all the prepara- 
tions. Great crowds had already collected at the small 
temple outside the city, where the idols were to be de- 
posited ; and we saw many actually fall down and wor- 
ship the places where the gods were to beset up. How 
painful to see such infatuation! Our attention was par- 
ticularly arrested by the peculiar dress of the worshippers. 
They were clad in a coarse red upper-garment, with 
an under-dress of unbleached cotton. Their hair was 
dishevelled; they had iron chains round their necks, 
and all of them had oblong pieces of wood attached to 
the ends of their chains. These pieces of wood had two 
holes each, through which they passed their hands. 
When they bowed before the empty shrines, as well as 
afterwards, when the idols had arrived, they passed their 
hands through their wooden shackles, and so had the 
appearance of criminals. Indeed, I thought they were 
real criminals at first, and wondered why handcuffed pri- 
soners should thus be permitted to walk at large. Upon 
inquiry I found that this dress was indeed the costume 
of criminals, and that these persons wore it to signify 
that they were conscious that they had broken the laws 
of the gods of the city, and as a mark of profound con- 
trition. Many of them, too, clothed themselves in this 
costume in consequence of vows made in sickness, that 
if they recovered they would thus evince their faith in 
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their idols, and their gratitude for their deliverance. It 
was thus a kind of penance. The majority of the wor- 
shippers were women; and it was melancholy to see 
Chinese ladies, who came in their sedan-chairs, and who 
are generally so tastefully attired, thus clothed, with their 
hair hanging loosely and negligently down their backs. 
But the sight which pained me most was to see parents 
leading their children—who were also clad in the red 
garments—and causing infants who could hardly walk to 
do obeisance to these empty shrines. When I saw the 
parents raising the hands of their little ones, and bend- 
ing their tiny bodies, in honour of their idols of wood and 
clay, I thought of the privileges of our children at home; 
and if any dear young people read these pages, may I 
ask them to give thanks to Almighty God, who has cast 
their lot in this happy country, where the true God is 
known, and worshipped, and loved? May I also ask them 
to take care lest they forget him, and neglect to pray 
to him, and honour him, and keep all his command- 
ments ? for they must remember what Christ said, that 
they who know their master’s will and do it not “ shall 
be beaten with many stripes.” 

After waiting for more than an hour, the shout arose, 
“The Wae comes! the Wae comes!” And come it did. 
Looking towards the west, I saw the crowds approaching 
and the bustle and noise increasing. At length it reached 
the place where I stood, and, taking out my note-book, I 
marked down the different parts as they passed, and shall 
now transfer them to this page. 

The procession was in the following order :— 


Two ragged boys carrying one tablet each. 
Two men with great gongs. 
Two men with yellow flags: the imperial colour. 
Two men with small silk flags. 
: Two constables with red tasselled hats. 
The huge official umbrella, like a small red canopy carried on a pole. 
; Six or eight Buddhist nuns. 
Six men with peacocks’ feathers, arranged like a fan, in their hats, 
Priests with square hats. 
Two men drawing a bamboo rod each, which made a terrible rattling 
: on the stones. 
A company of dirty, ragged soldiers. 
A second huge official umbrella. 
An idol in a magnificent sedan-chair, carried by ten men. 
Eight or ten filthy boys with tablets. 
Another small company of soldiers. 
A second idol in a similar sedan-chair. 
Six priests clothed in blue, with white overalls. 
Eight mandarins’ servants, 
Soldiers. 
A third idol with its chair and bearers. 
Boys with tablets. 
Worshippers clothed in red, with chains and wooden handcuffs. 
Mandarins’ servants, 
Priests. 
Men with flags. 
Men with gongs. P 
A fourth idol carried by sixteen men. 
Ten or twelve men fancifully dressed in clothes of every colour. 
A company of priests carrying agricultural implements of all kinds— 
ploughs, hoes, etc. 
A fifth idol in its chair, and bearers. 
Eight inferior mandarins on horseback, in single file. 
Two men with white flags. 
Six men with yellow flags. 
Three or four sedan-chairs with worshippers. 
Twenty priests clad in black, with white and yellow square hats. 
Thirty priests also clad in black, with black square hats. 
Another group of boys with tablets. (These little dirty fellows were so 
ragged that their bodies were seen through their clothes.) 
Forty priests. 
Eight men with peacocks’ feathers, like a fan, in their hats. 
Soldiers. 
Ten men with long red feathers in their hats and hanging down their 
backs. 
Eight,musicians, who played most excruciating music. 
A sixth idol, carried by twelve mon, 
Mandarins’ servants. 
. Priests. 
Soldiers. 
Mandarins’ servants. | 
Priests, etc., etc., etc., etc. 





The procession, which was far from orderly, got thick 
at the close, and priests, soldiers, men, boys, and the 
populace, mingled in indescribable confusion. It was 
a long one, but was not so imposing as it appears on 
paper. The dirty boys and abominable soldiers de- 
tracted sadly from its appearance. The mandarins hire 
all the idle boys they can find. They get them cheap, 
and then they charge the Government for able-bodied 
men. They often throw the most gaudy upper-gar- 
ments over their tattered shoulders, and thus impart 
picturesqueness, certainly, to the procession. Chinese 
officials thus make fortunes of their government. They 
get, nominally, a small salary, but generally quadruple it 
every year by such tricks as these. 

When the bearers of the idol came within sight of the 
place where it was to stand they began torun and utter 
the most unearthly cries. The soldiers, who preceded 
and followed, all roared till their faces were like the moon, 
and the gongs were beaten, and the bagpipes screamed. 
Each idol was thus brought into the temple in haste and 
amid shouting. The Chinese consider this as high praise, 
but to our ears it was most insufferable din. After the 
idol was duly deposited, the priests rushed franticly 
forward in front of it, and bowed themselves to the 
ground. The soldiers and others followed. And, do my 
readers ask,. was there any reverence displayed? Not 
a particle. On the contrary, they worshipped in the 
most careless manner, and many laughed when they rose 
from their knees. I was amused by some of the soldiers. 
Their pyramidal hats were in many instances too loose 
on their heads. Of course they were not their own hats, 
but grand hats which were granted for the occasion. 
The hats consequently tumbled off when they prostrated 
themselves before Poosa. To prevent this reverential 
propensity of their hats exciting the onlookers to laughter, 
some took them off, and, hat in hand (most un-Chinese- 
like), made obeisance. 

The attendants of each idol brought a great quantity 
of paper money. They brought also strips of paper, 
twelve inches by three, having the names of the wor- 
shippers written on them, together with the particular 
sins of which they were guilty. One of our missionaries 
picked up some of these papers, blown away by the wind; 
and what, think you, were some of the sins thereon con- 
fessed? immorality, theft, lying, or cheating? No. Let 
us hope these were confessed too, and repented of; but 
the particular sin mentioned in one of them was the 
killing of an ant. 

These papers were placed together in a large pile, with 
the intention of burning them through the night, and 
thus sending their confessions to their gods. When I 
left they had already accumulated as many as would fill 
one of our large mill waggons. But there were other 
curious things also. Before the chief god there were 
placed twenty-five different kinds of food, and six or 
eight different kinds before each of the others. The 
people, too, in their private dwellings, at this time spread 
out tables covered with .dainties of every description, of 
which they imagine the gods and their deceased ances- 
tors partake. And as these spirits only partake, they 
say, of the ethereal portion of the food, the priests and 
family partake of the gross portion, after the food has 
stood for a time. The more religious among them often 
throw food out into the streets and fields, to those ghosts 
who have no descendants alive. Indeed, this is the 
orthodox way of asking a blessing or giving thanks 
before food. When they sit down to their meals, many 
take a little of the rice and throw it on the ground, 
and so with the fish and all the various dishes. 

The idols were then seated in their shrines. 
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